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pupils cannot be pursued far back because in former times the number of girls studying in boys' schools was not shown. The percentage of girls in public institutions to girls of school-going age was r*6 in 1886-7, 2** in 1896-7, and 2*2 in 1901*2. At the end of that year there were about 393,000 female pupils in public institutions, of whom nearly one-half were in mixed boys1 and girls' schools. The different feelings of the several Provinces with regard to co-education is strikingly shown by the fact that in Burma no less than 74 per cent, of the girls are to be found in boys' schools, and in Madras 52 per cent, whereas in the United Provinces the proportion falls to 14 per cent., and in the Punjab to i per cent. The proportion of girls to boys under instruction in all India was about i to 9}, being highest in Madras and lowest in the United Provinces. For the general native population the proportion is even less than that shown above, because a large number of female students are Europeans, Eurasians, or Native Christians. More schools, more and better-trained female teachers, and an adequate female inspecting agency are pressing needs to which special attention is being devoted* The character of the instruction given in girls7 schools is similar to that in institutions for boys, but the standards are in some respects lower and special subjects are introduced. Thus the Bombay course for girls includes household accounts, domestic economy, and needlework. Much assistance has been given to the cause of female education by mission schools and mission classes for home teaching.
Education     The promotion of education among .children of the lowest
of low-     castes, both male and female, is a matter of peculiar difficulty,
children,   These castes were entirely illiterate under native rule; a change
in this respect was looked on with jealousy by the higher castes,
who considered that knowledge ought to be their monopoly;
and the presence of low-caste children in a common school was
objected to on account of the physical contamination supposed
to be involved by caste rules.
'In some Provinces, and among certain classes, the degraded castes are allowed to sit either in a veranda or 4tt a lower section of the floor than the rest, and to deposit their books and exercises on the floor instead of handing them to the master; but for the most part the boycotting is universal, and the master as well as the pupils and their parent! have no inclination to relax the rule* Special schools are therefore maintained where the excluded classes are of numerical importance, and a great deal has been done in this way by Christian missionaries, who, especially in Madras, have made a special